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The Advent of Advent 


HAT IS THE MOOD of the Advent season into 

which we are now moving? It is clearly one 
of expectancy. This Christian looks forward, prepar- 
ing himself for the coming once again of the One who 
came so long ago, knowing that Christmas can bring 
not only the recollection of a birth in Bethlehem, but 
also a rebirth in his own soul, as that same Christ-child 
comes again to invade his heart and life. And there 
are several ways in which this mood of expectancy 
is expressed. 

First, and most obviously, it is a mood of glad 
expectancy. This is surely the dominant note in the 
approach of the Christmas season. We are once again 
to be reminded of “good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people.” The carols we shall be singing 
all remind us of this: 

Good Christian men, rejoice, 

With heart and soul and voice. 

So let us be merry, 

Drive sorrow away; 

For Jesus our Saviour 

Was born on this day. 
And from Luther: 

My heart for very joy doth leap, 

My lips no more can silence keep; 

I too must sing with joyful tongue 

That sweetest ancient cradle song. 
It is to proclamations such as these that the Advent 
season is leading us. It is a time of glad expectancy. 

But more than glad expectancy is involved. For this 
good news is something other than a fact so obvious 
that all we need to do is shout aloud from the roof 
tops about it. It is an event of such great portent, 
such deep meaning, that it forever remains a mystery 
to us. And so, it must not only raise us up to glad 
expectancy, it must also subdue us to hushed expect- 
ancy, to a sense of awe, of wonder, of mystery, so 
that at times we are almost reduced to silence before 
it. This note of Advent is perhaps most clearly 
mirrored in the Advent song, “Let all mortal flesh 
keep silence,” in which occurs one of the most perfect 
matchings of mood between words and music that 
has ever been achieved in hymnody: 

Let all mortal flesh keep silence, 
And with fear and trembling stand; 
Ponder nothing earthly minded, 
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For with blessing in his hand, 

Christ our God to earth descendeth, 

Our full homage to demand. 
One is indeed reduced to silence before that kind of 
awe-ful claim. The same mood can be illustrated from 
the chorus “For unto us a child is born,” from Han- 
del’s Messiah. Usually this is sung with great gusto 
and exuberance, but properly it should start softly, as 
though the singers were sharing with the audience 
a gift of such great moment that they could hardly 
trust themselves to imprison it in speech or song, and 
must thus whisper it, until, by the repetition of the 
affirmation, a glad confidence is gained which may 
express itself in thrilling crescendo. Saytayana once 
spoke of Epicureanism by saying, “There was a hush 
in it, as of bereavement.” Advent could similarly be 
characterized by saying, “There is a hush in it, as 
of expectancy.” 

How silently, how silently, 

The wond’rous gift is given. 

So God imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of his heaven. 

But there must be finally, in addition to glad ex- 
pectancy and hushed expectancy, a note of solemn 
expectancy. This mood is made necessary as soon 
as we go beyond the moment of the Christ-child’s birth 
and relive in imagination what is to happen to him. 
For it is to a cross that the Christmas child will go. 
The body he assumes for our sakes will be a broken 
body, the blood which courses in his veins making 
him one with us will be shed. 


Our expectancy must always be solemnized by this 
fact. We do not have unalloyed glad expectancy — 
for the joy is mingled with sorrow. We do not have 
unalloyed hushed expectancy — for the awe and 
wonder of the manger are mingled with the brutal 
straightforwardness of the cross. And these facts 
force upon us, even if we would try to escape them, 
the need for a solemn expectancy. 

It is, of course, the final fact of our faith, that we 
have never ceased speaking when we have spoken of 
the cross. There is always beyond it the fact of resur- 
rection. And cross and resurrection, tragedy and 
triumph, become in a real way the twin facts of 
Advent time, as well as the twin facts of Easter time. 








We assert a victory, but it is never a cheap victory. 
It has pain and blood in it, but it is by that very fact 
all the more a victory. It is a triumph, but it is a 
triumph for which a price has been paid, and so it 
will always have a note of solemnity about it. 

And when that is grasped by faith, and only then, 
can we truly return to the notes of hushed expectancy 
and glad expectancy and affirm them in all of their 
fullness. 

O come, Thou Day-spring, come and cheer 

Our spirits by Thine advent here; 

Disperse the gloomy clouds of night, 

And death’s dark shadows put to flight. 
R.M.B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The disappointment over the failure of the second 
Geneva conference and over the evaporation of the 
“Geneva spirit” on the diplomatic level, should not 
be allowed to hide the fact that last summer’s Geneva 
conference was one of a series of episodes which, as 
a whole, may well have promising long term results. 
The diplomatic stalemates will be with us for a long 
time. Any change in regard to Germany is for rea- 
sons that are understandably intolerable to one side 
or the other. A united Germany linked with the West 
and armed would be intolerable to Russia. A united 
Germany made into a neutralized power vacuum and 
vulnerable to Russian influence would be intolerable 
But this stalemate does not erase the fact that 
the Iron Curtain is no longer the barrier that it was, 
that there are now evidences that Communist fanatic- 
ism in Russia (in contrast to China) is running down, 
that through Yugoslavia there may develop indirect 
contacts between the West and the satellites in eastern 
Europe. 


The articles by Harry Schwarz in the New York 
Times show convincingly that years of totalitarian 
rule based upon an official orthodoxy have not suc- 
ceeded in perverting the minds of the people as much 
as we once feared. The people do not seem to resemble 
the “Communist man” of earlier nightmares. There 
seems to be little hostility to America after years of 
anti-American propaganda. Even those trained in the 
state controlled educational system have their eyes 
opened by their education to the contrast between 
promises and performances. The faithful Communists 
can explain this contrast to themselves dialectically 
but the second and third generations may not be so 
easily satisfied. The announcement that Russians will 
be allowed to read the whole of Dostoyevsky means 
something. The growing influence of the Church, even 
though it seems to us to be badly compromised polli- 
tically, is a perpetual challenge to a Marxist culture. 
There is a report that the State Department is once 
again placing obstacles in the way of Russian visitors 
to this country. Let us not have a “red-tape curtain” 


to us. 


of our own. After all of these things have been said, 
it should be added that nothing has happened that 
makes it less necessary to preserve the military power 
or the diplomatic alertness which we knew to be neces- 
sary before any of these changes became evident. 


The publication of Mr. Truman’s memoirs has 
provided the opportunity for many reviewers and 
editorial writers to begin to do justice to him. The 
stereotype of Truman as an average man who was 
no more fit to be President than any other citizen 
of normal intelligence is false and it is good that so 
many people are now saying so. Truman’s reputation 
suffered most from his speeches. His policy speeches 
were so dull that he seemed to fit the picture of the 
small man elevated accidentally. His political speeches 
seemed tastelessly partisan, even demagogic. But these 
fade into the background. Perhaps the old image of 
the tasteless partisan will be revived for a short time 
in 1956! It is easier now to see that Truman is a 
strong man who could stand up to men of such obvious 
elemental strength as Churchill, Stalin and McArthur. 
He showed an extraordinary discernment of what was 
important in foreign policy. His record of world- 
changing decisions which now seem to have been 
right is truly amazing. The verdict of a leading journ- 
alist several years ago that Truman was right on the 
larger issues and often wrong or petty on smaller 
issues still stands. His account of his early years 
shows that he had far more of a direct intellectual 
preparation for his role as President than anyone 
supposed for he was a very wide reader of history. 
He was a diligent reader of the Bible. There was noth- 
ing “average” even about his reading. 


There were a few voices such as Professor Com- 
mager’s which said these things about Truman four 
years ago. Now we hear them on all sides. It is good 
to do justice to a man while he is still alive, and 
something is added to American life when people dis- 
cover one of their number to whom they can accord 
greater respect and gratitude than they once believed 


possible. J.C.B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editors: 

Your article, “Another Look at Compromise” (Octo- 
ber 31) is really what we needed. The distinction you 
make between: 

a. guilt for producing the hard and unlovely choice, 

and 

b. virtue in choosing the actual though imperfect 

best 
is stated more clearly by you than I have seen it else- 
where. 
Elton Trueblood 
Chief of Religious Information, 
United States Information Agency 
(Continued on page 160, column 2) 
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Notes on Germany 
D. B. ROBERTSON 


T IS PROPERLY CUSTOMARY to declaim any 

special validity for one’s impressions about another 
country based on one year’s residence. One inevitably 
makes judgments and comparisons, nevertheless, and 
hopes that grace and understanding may cover a 
multitude of errors and misjudgments. 


The Political Scene 


The West German constitution, democratic though 
it is, has some strange features to an American. It 
was, of course, imposed by the Allies. One wonders, 
after seeing directly how it works in an election, why 
we did not impose a better system while we were at 
it. Perhaps it was the best arrangement to be had 
under the circumstances, and it was presumably de- 
signed to avoid the kind of situation which made 
possible the rise to power of the Nazi Party, but it 
is certainly not calculated in our terms to give much 
democratic education and experience to the mass of 
the people. Perhaps it is simply that the weaknesses 
of their system are just not identical with those of our 
system, but this does not change the facts. German 
government has the weaknesses and strengths of a 
multi-party system. It is a combination of the propor- 
tionate and the majority systems. Voters cast two 
ballots — one for the direct election of a candidate 
and the second for a political party in the proportional 
representation race. No party has a clear majority 
of the total vote. It is hard to see how this arrange- 
ment really avoids the dangers of: 1. splinter parties 
and, 2. voter indifference and/or impatience and 
irritation. 

1. A party to be represented in the Bundestag 
must have at least 5% of the vote in the proportional 
election. There are at present five parties fulfilling 
this requirement, and of course the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Social Democrats are the great majority. 
But under this arrangement there could theoretically 
be twenty parties. There are at least a dozen identifi- 
able parties in West Germany today, seven of them 
too small to have a voice in the current regime. 

2. There are peculiar difficulties for the voter under 
this system which make it likely that his choice will 
be made on the basis of sectional and religious inter- 
est. (This is not to claim by comparison, of course, 
that our votes come out of goodness and purity of 
motive.) The voter does not decide directly who will 
be head of the state. He has difficulty knowing what 
his vote will decide. Parties do not formulate too 
clearly their platforms. They know that after the 
election they will have to make compromises in a 
coalition government and hence wish to avoid making 
too definite a commitment in advance. Their maneu- 
verings and “deals” will be the more adaptable and 
flexible the less they commit themselves beforehand. 
The individual voter, therefore, does not necessarily 


vote for a clear and definite platform and for an in- 
dividual who proposes to back it. The Bundestag mem- 
ber may have no constituency and the citizen may 
have little if any leverage by which to hold his candi- 
date to account. The splinter parties have a chance, 
in fact, to send members to the Bundestag even though 
they fail to elect single member — if they secure 5% 
of the popular vote. Under these circumstances inter- 
est in and understanding of democratic government as 
we know it seems likely to peter out or at best to be 
slow in developing. One feels anyway when he talks 
with Germans that there is a pervasive impatience 
with the slow, meandering indirectness of democracy. 
It has been often said that the current system makes 
it likely that the radical parties, which promise solu- 
tions to all problems, will get the peoples’ attention, 
especially if economic conditions become critical. 

The question arises, “Can a parliamentary system sur- 
vive without a majority system of selecting candidates 
and of operating the government?” This question has 
to do with structural difficulties (which have many im- 
plications in general) and says nothing about the 
supposed German preference for central government 
and the strong man. (I was surprised, by the way, 
to hear from several Germans that one of the major 
faults of the settlement forced on them by the victors 
of World War I was the removal of the Kaiser.) The 
issue of majority vs. proportional representation has 
been fairly widely discussed. Public opinion is said 
to be in favor of the majority system, as is the larger 
proportion of radio and press opinion. The Christian 
Democrats are in favor of it, though some of the 
smaller parties say it is only because the CDU could 
continue in power. The second largest party, the Social 
Democrats, hold out against the majority system, hop- 
ing themselves to have the upper hand in a future 
coalition. There is some genuine liberal fear that to 
change the government finally now in favor of the 
majority plan may result in too much power for one 
party — the present one in power. 


Economic Conditions and Social Issues 


German economic and industrial recovery has un- 
doubtedly been rightly called a miracle. But the pic- 
ture is not all bright in its human implications. A 
large part of the population has a hard time making 
ends meet. Food and clothing prices are very high 
in Germany, even for an American, who is supposed 
to have more money. There is considerable resent- 
ment of the fact that it has been possible under the 
economic recovery policies of the Adenauer govern- 
ment for an impressive number of millionaires to come 
into being. One hears extreme statements occasionally 
about conditions now as compared with pre-war Nazi 
times. For instance, one man in Diisseldorf, a Social- 
ist who had been imprisoned by the Nazis, said that 





‘Adenauer is worse than Hitler.” He said that at least 
Hitler knew how to get things done promptly and 
efficiently, that people all had work, that there was 
not such a gap between lower incomes and the cost 
of living, that some small percentage of the popula- 
tion was not permitted to get rich while the rest had 
to worry about a living. This man’s judgment is 
clearly distorted, but he reflects one type of expres- 
sion of resentment against the regime and current 
conditions. 


The Occupation and the democratic regime have 
not changed appreciably the nature of the university 
student population in West Germany. In contrast to 
the Communist sector, where workers’ children are 
favored, the West German university students still 
come largely from the middle and white-collar classes. 
A commission was set up in the British Zone (1948-49) 
to study the German universities and make recom- 
mendations for possible reform. The report of this 
commission certainly contains many excellent recom- 
mendations. Especially, the report suggests, would it 
seem desirable to make it possible for more young 
people from what the Germans unabashedly call the 
“lower classes” to attend the university. But there 
seems to be little chance that this situation will change 
very much. The reason may be partly that the recom- 
mendations are tainted with the Occupation, though 
the commission was overwhemingly German, but prob- 
ably more weighty is the tradition. It will be interest- 
ing to see, when Germany is unified, how (or if) the 
Communist policy for these years may qualify this 
tradition. 

The Potsdam Declaration specified what Yalta had 
stated in general — that German militarism “shall be 
completely and finally abolished . . .” Our reversal 
of policy following the outbreak of the Korean war 
has, as is well known, produced many types of re- 
actions in Germany. Cynicism is one result — that 
we could be so emphatic on the basis of presumed 
principle in 1945 and so compromising on the grounds 
of our need only a few years later. The same “crusad- 
ers” who vowed to wipe out even the memory of the 
Prussian tradition in 1945, pasted huge placards on 
their army trucks and buses in Heidelberg in 1954 
advertising a reunion of veterans of Rommel’s Africa 
Corps. A good deal of the resentment against rearm- 
ing in Germany is based simply upon the belief that 
they are being used. One hears it said, furthermore, 
that we are finally learning that we cannot get along 
without them, the original and authentic Communist 
fighters. It is only one step then to the conclusion, 
which is far from rare, that Hilter was right 20 
years ago when he said that our greatest enemy is the 
Bolshevists. It is apparently difficult under present 
pressures for Germans to recognize that 20 years ago 
our chief enemy was not Russia but Nazi Germany. 

The more than ten million refugees in Western 
Germany are making their mark in a variety of ways. 
One sees the signs everywhere. The future social and 
political effects of these groups will be interesting 


to follow. While the West Germans have done an 
admirable job of finding a place for these people, 
there seems to be little tendency for the refugees to 
think of settling down for good. The various groups 
maintain their identities and their memories by organ- 


izations, meetings and publications. The Sudeten 
Germans, particularly, publish a very fiery little paper, 
The Sudeten Bulletin. 


The Jewish question is not dead in Germany. In 
fact, although there are only something over thirty 
thousand Jews now in Germany, anti-Semitism is quite 
strong. What might be an understandable amount of 
anti-Semitism left over from the Nazi era is now 
compounded with bitterness at having been forced 
by the conquerors to make restitution to the Jews as 
far as possible. Something of the present status of 
this question may be found in Milton Mayer’s articles 
in Harpers of over a year ago. 


The Church 


We are used to thinking of the German Church as 
being less relevant to social and political life than is 
the case with Anglo-Saxon Christianity. But what 
looks like the most hopeful sign in the limited view 
expressed here is the work of the ecumenical church, 
particularly the work of the Evangelical Academies, 
which exist in both the East and West Zones. The 
Kirchentag, important in a different way, is a mass 
meeting, dramatic, impressive in numbers, news- 
worthy. Dr. F. Karrenberg, Chairman of the Social 
Commission of the Church of Rhineland-Westphalia, 
speaks of the Kirchentag as “the forum with the 
widest sphere of influence in the Protestant Church.” 
The Academies work with small groups of workers 
and bosses, doctors, lawyers, and many other elements. 
Eberhard Miiller, the father of the Academies, seems 
to have found or created a very wide interest in 
participating in these industrial and professional con- 
ferences. The Academies are credited with regaining 
for the Church some place of respect as an “impartial 
agent” in the social picture. The Academies represent, 
too, a recognition on the part of the Church that it 
must go to the people and seek to understand their 
secular tasks and responsibilities. The further problem 
for the Church is to lead the “circles of friendship,” 
formed by the Academies in various segments of the 
society, into the Church. 

Last year a meeting of workers and bosses at the 
Bad Boll Academy was devoted to exploring the mean- 
ing of “Justice on the Job.” The sessions were car- 
ried on just exactly as an American church conference 
might be, including a recreation and stunt night. It 
seemed clear, though, that this type of direct engage- 
ment between workers and overseers was not overly 
familiar. There was good will enough in the references 
of one group to another, but more than a little self- 
consciousnes on both sides too. In the discussions it 
seemed to me there was a tendency not to take the 
other person and his argument very much into account. 
A person did not usually direct his questions to the 
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speaker, and often not to the point, but rather usually 
made a little speech not shorter than five or ten 
minutes. Some of the sentiments expressed in the 
meetings, especially by the overseers, sounded like 
something on which liberal American churchmen are 
supposed to have a monopoly. For instance, one of 
the “masters” in his speech said that the boss should 
maintain a relationship with his workers as if they 
were members of his own family. Nobody challenged 
him in the meeting but later several of the workers 
were very scornful of this idea. All together, though, 
the immediate result of the conference seemed posi- 
tive. Although the sentiments were not unanimous, 
the majority of the workers and overseers was enthus- 
iastic and thought that this should be only the begin- 
ning. Few people will commit themselves strongly on 
how influential the work of the Academies is in the 
life of the nation or how long it might last, but it 
certainly seems like vital democracy in practice and 
a good example of the ecumenical church’s concern 
for the secular engagements of people in and out of 
the Church. Theological discussion, however, seems 
to an American often enough not to have caught up 
with this practical program of the Church. There was 
consistently an easy tendency in ministers’ meetings 
and theological seminars attended to refer very blandly 
to anything which shows concern for social-political 
issues as “typisch Amerikanisch.” Even the material 
from John Bennett’s books which was translated into 
German and was used in an ecumenical seminar at 
Heidelberg was regularly classified in this manner. 

Another important work of the post-war Church is 
carried on by the welfare agency of the Evangelical 
Church — Hilfswerk. Hilfswerk, organized in 1945, 
when little else was organized to help and encourage 
people, has received from abroad and at home a great 
deal more than 200 million pounds of relief supplies 
and close to ten million dollars in cash. This has been 
distributed to the needy in the East Zone as well as 
in the West. One important feature of this program 
places the Protestant Church in West Germany 
squarely behind the maintenance of solidarity with 
the brethren behind the curtain. Every parish in the 
West Zone has as its special charge the care of an 
East Zone parish. Food and clothing have been 
shared, often when the parishoners in the West have 
not had too much themselves. The Communists have 
been careful, however, to prevent Western nations, 
especially the U. S., from getting credit for any of the 
supplies sent over. A year ago, for instance, the ladies 
of a small parish in North Germany were having a 
repacking problem on some fats received from the 
U. S. because they had to see that no English remained 
on the container. And they could not use West German 
newspapers for wrapping either. But this type of in- 
convenience is to them of course a trivial thing. The 
important point is that the brethren in the East Zone 
know that the Church in the West has not forgotten 
them, as the West German government sometimes 
appears (to them) to have. 
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There are several points where one sees expressions 
of resentment and conflict between Protestants and 
Catholics. Especially in the American Zone the ques- 
tion of schools is a problem. Where a certain design- 
ated number of parents in a community requests it, 
the law permits purely Protestant or Catholic schools 
to be established. Apparently the Catholics especially 
want this system. In some small communities there 
are, as a result, three school systems maintained, one 
for Protestants, one for Catholics and one for those 
who choose to attend neither of the two. Amongst 
other things, this system creates a problem to main- 
tain three groups of buildings, equipment and teachers. 


An institution with perhaps a more ambiguous posi- 
tion is the new Ministry of Family Affairs in the Bonn 
Government. One can hear the irritable view often 
expressed that this is a purely Roman Catholic institu- 
tion, that its stated goals sound almost like those 
preached earlier by the Nazis: to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of marriage for bachelors and spinsters, to 
check the growing divorce rate, and to encourage 
families to have more babies. 


Finally, Protestants say often (how dead seriously 
it is hard to judge) that Adenauer plays politics ac- 
cording to the Vatican tune. A young Protestant pastor 
was insistent that many Germans believe that Aden- 
auer’s foreign policy and many aspects of his domestic 
policy are more Roman than German. It is certainly 
not this simple, but this may be one reason why, al- 
though Adenauer’s party got over 45% of the popular 
vote in the 1953 elections, he often seems unpopular 
with so many people. Incidentally, an_ illustrated 
paper conducted a pool last year on the question: “Of 
which Germans are you proud?” A large percentage 
of those who answered said that they were not proud 
of anyone, but of those who expressed a feeling of 
pride in some individual or individuals, not a single 
“man in the street” expressed pride in any member 
of the Adenauer regime. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Did you know that you can do your Christmas 
shopping at the nearest mailbox? Well, you can! 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions are now available 
at the specially reduced rate of $2.50 for a full 
year’s subscription, a saving of 50c on each gift. 


We will send the recipient an attractive card 
with your name written in, telling of your gift. 
Every other week throughout the year your 
Christmas gift will arrive — reminding the 
recipient of your thoughtfulness. 


Use this convenient, economical — yet appre- 
ciated —- means of doing your Christmas shop- 
ping today! A blank is enclosed for your con- 
venience. 














What the Bible Means to Me* 


BISHOP EIVIND BERGGRAV 


HAVE TO ADMIT that I did not until the last 

war realize fully what the Bible meant to me. Dur- 
ing the fight against the Nazi-terror the Bible appeared 
in a much more close relationship to all my thinking 
and doing, while the Bible in earlier days was more 
like a distant star above my way of life. During the 
years 1940-45 the Word of God became a real “lamp 
unto my feet” and a daily “light unto my path.” 


This does not at all mean that in the peaceful 
earlier years up till the war, that is during my first 56 
years of life, the Bible was to my mind purely some- 
thing theoretical. I shall have to explain this. 


My first experience with the Bible gave me a real 
shock. This happened in my 17th year, after my 
entrance in college work. For some years in high 
school a doubt had been fretting in my mind, a doubt 
originating from the conflict between what I had been 
taught (or not been taught) in Sunday School and 
Confirmation Class. The conflict came to the surface 
of my mind when I heard about the evolution of 
bodily forms, from the one-celled beings up to man, 
and found that this was completely outflanking the 
teachings of the Bible (creation in “six days”). I 
decided to give my faith to science, yes, I felt com- 
pelled to do so, because truth forced me. The Christian 
faith was out; I felt ashamed of this faith and became 
offended when someone among the college fellows 
hinted at my—in former years well-known—belief in 
God. 

One day I was out at sport with an older student 
who was a Christian. He approached me in a way 
that gave me confidence in him. I told him my story 
(the only person to whom I had told it). He was wise 
enough not to start arguing. He only said: “You 
ought to read the New Testament.” My answer, of 
course, was: “How could I? I don’t believe in God 
any more!” My friend stuck to his advice: “Just 
start reading that book; start tonight, start with St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans this evening.” 

Later on in my life I have often wondered how he 
could show me to just the most “difficult” epistle in 
the New Testament. Today I might characterize the 
advice as a very improper one. I myself would today 
rather have chosen for a student, in my position at 
that time, the Epistle to the Philippians. But let that 
be. The unwise advice resulted in my fetching the book 
and parking it on my bedtable. Having finished the 
evening’s schoolwork I went to bed rather late. Dis- 








*This article will appear in the Devotional Bible-reading 
Handbook, Vol. V, edited by Evelyn and Clement Sites and 
published by the Council on Christian Literature for Overseas 
Chinese in Hong Kong. In a brief letter accompanying the 
article Bishop Berggrav says, “I don’t like to speak like a 
philosopher (or a theologian) on the Bible. The Bible is a 
personal message.” 


covering the Bible, I thought: “What about that 
advice? At any rate there can be no harm in follow- 
ing it. Just an experiment!” Well, I started from 
chapter one, and was quite untouched. 

Having arrived at verse 16, I suddenly was struck. 
It was like a pang to my heart. The words read: 


“For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” 


There is no other phrase for my experience than 
that I was conscience-struck. Light had fallen on my 
life, on my inward life, and the answer was—with or 
without my will—quite plain: “Those words are true.” 
My thinking in the bygone two years, “The Bible is 
wrong, was forcefully contradicted. This has, in all 
the years since, been my deep feeling towards that 
book. It tells me the truth about myself and about 
my life. It doesn’t matter a bit if the Bible has 
another aspect of nature and its development than has 
modern science; the Bible guided me on the only 
path of life itself — to God, to courage, to power of 
mind, to salvation. 


I have had the hazardous habit sometimes to open 
the Bible to “get a word.” I cannot recommend 
this practice, but neither can I condemn it. Be- 
cause sometimes it happened again that my heart got 
a pang, or on the contrary, was consoled and en- 
couraged. And when nothing of this did happen, and 
I felt like it was God himself who put me off, even 
this experience gave me like a message from him: 
“Don’t try smug shortcuts, you have to fight it through 
with me.” 

After I had started reading the book regularly every 
morning, sometimes it happened that I got nothing 
at all out of it. In spite of this, the very company of 
the book did have effect. Using a modern phrase we 
might say, to be with this book is to be in the atmos- 
phere (milieu) of God himself. You never know where 
and when God lets the word just for you step out of 
the letters like a beam hitting your individual heart. 

I never “worshipped” the printed book. I worship- 
ped God who so often appeared to me in his message 
by means of that printed word. I was cautious not 
to force myself to discover “secret” or hidden pearls 
in every word or verse. I contented myself some times 
to find the sayings not intended for me, words which 
God had enclosed in a sort of parenthesis for the time 
being. (It often happened to me that such parentheses 
were dissolved in another situation of life.) 

I noticed a saying of a British philosopher, “In a 
crisis you get contact.” This applies also to the Word 
of God. Much more is being made open to you when 
you need it. Every life has some sort of crisis, we 
might say, every day. So God’s Word is for all days. 
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But there are quite specific periods of life. Such a 
period came to me when my country was invaded and 
occupied by the Nazis. All of us trembled; all of us 
were at first bewildered. Frankly speaking, we were 
frightened. The next Sunday the prescribed text for 
our sermon was from St. John 14: “Let not your 
heart be troubled: believe in God, believe also in me.” 
Pang!—Like as if he wanted to hit this nail once 
more, he gave me on the following day another word. 
In the city there was a sort of panic. Everyone hoped 
for the British to be arriving to our rescue. Literally 
we were staring up in the skies to see if the Royal 
Air Force was not coming, and over the sea to find 
the Navy. I now quote, according to our Norwegian 
version, the word which came to me. Isaiah 41:10: 
“Fear thou not, don’t look around you in all directions 
for rescue, for I am thy God.” Seemingly God was 
knocking me down to make me discover him. He 
reached his goal. Those words from him created a 
new heart within me. I committed myself and all I 
had to him alone. How could I describe to you what 
this book means to me? Words can’t tell it! 


The book became my companion on every trembling 
way and in all tribulations of life. 


When the Nazi police arrived to arrest me, a friend 
(who was a lawyer) was sitting in my room. He just 
had time to whisper, “You remember I Peter 3.” 


I did not at all remember I Peter 3. I had no idea 
about what it was about. But situated in the auto 
between two policemen I fetched my pocket testament 
and found the page. I think I never in my life did 
»xperience such a sudden change of my mind. I 
read (in the Norwegian version): “Be not afraid of 
their terror, neither be troubled. But sanctify Christ 
the Lord of your heart.” (I Peter 3:14,15) I was 
sitting in the car praying that Christ must become 
sanctified in my heart. And when I was taken before 
the court I had a calm mind. Every trembling, every 
fear was far away. I felt safe. 

During all my imprisonment—three full years—the 
Bible never left me alone. I have to admit that the 
crisis sometimes was so strong that the book seemed 
to give me no solution, no hope. In such a black mood 
one day I got the idea to read aloud. Seemingly no 
effect at all! But one hour later I noticed how my 
mood had changed. The confidence had returned. I 
was again myself. God had visited his weak son! 

Why aloud? I don’t know. But I think the sound 
of the voice was something like the incarnation of the 
printed word and that I had physically acted in faith. 
(Mark well: God’s word never can be isolated from 
acting according to God’s will). 

Now you demand of me a sort of a definition of 
what the Bible means to me. I should like you to 
draw the conclusions yourself from my experiences as 
related above. 

I think you will agree when I say that the Bible 
to me is a channel from God. No automatic efficiency. 
But God is always present in his word. Sometimes 

(Continued on page 160, column 1) 
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POST-THANKSGIVING REFLECTION 


Along with turkey, cranberry sauce, and national 
pride, cause for thanksgiving is occasioned by the news 
that the new headquarters of the National Council of 
Churches is to be built in pseudo-Gothie architecture. 
Frankly, I had been a bit worried about the National 
Council people. Suppose they had decided to build a 
building that looked as though it had been designed 
in the twentieth century! People might have taken 
this as a symbol of the intention of the National Council 
to grapple with twentieth century problems. They 
might have felt that the National Council wanted to 
relate itself to the contemporary scene. They might 
have surmised that the National Council intended to 
proclaim the gospel in accents understandable to the 
present day and age. This would have been disastrous 
for the cause of heresy. We would have had to invent 
all sorts of new ways to counteract the National Coun- 
cil’s potential new influence. 

But fortunately, the building will be built in a style 
that was out of date centuries ago. This will drive 
home to even the most casual observer that all the 
cliches he has ever heard are right — the church is out 
of date, the church is behind the times, the church is 
living in a world of its own, the church is out of step 
with modern life, the church is a museum piece rather 
than a center of vitality. And no matter how much 
air-conditioning may be hidden behind Gothic facades 
and arches, we can be sure that sensitive people will 
see the essential incongruity of the whole attempt, 
even the lack of integrity in the whole attempt, and 
will wisely consign the church to a secular limbo where 
it will toil not neither will it spin. 


You can be sure that any gargoyles that appear on 
the pseudo-Gothic structure of the National Council, 
will not have been placed there to keep away evil 
spirits; they will be effigies of myself and my hosts 
of followers, who are there to scare away potential 
Christians. 

Not, you understand, that Gothic wasn’t fine for 
the thirteenth century. It wasn’t “imitative” then, it 
was creative. It’s still a great way to build if you don’t 
have steel. And if you want to create the impression 
that the church is still living in the thirteenth century, 
and isn’t up to presenting the everlasting gospel in 
terms appropriate to the times, then build flying but- 
tresses that don’t support anything, and introduce fake 
ceilings and arches. Nothing makes me happier. For 
thus heresy flourishes under the mask of antiquity. 

Speaking of antiquity, I had a hand in the develop- 
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ment of the Gothic style. It is marvelously designed 
to make it impossible to hear the preached Word 
clearly. All you get is echoes. 


What the Bible Means to Me 
(Continued from page 159) 


he may keep silent. Then there is something wrong 
with your receiver. As soon as you are ready, his 
voice is again there. 

I have to add one thing: Christ instituted the fel- 
lowship of his followers. This fellowship often is 
realized in the reading of the Bible in company with 
friends. “When two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there I am in the midst of them.” 
(Matthew 18:20) I did experience this even through 
letters. A friend often “gave” me a word. Yes, during 
the above mentioned years of crisis, it occurred that 
hitherto unknown people approached me on the side- 
walk of the street saying, “Pardon me, but this morn- 
ing I got a word which I must forward to you.” It 
was “the walking Bible,” the Bible approaching you 
on the street! 
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There is no overdoing in such things, no sheer pious 
habit. God is a God of genuineness, not a God of 
artificial subtleties. He wants you to be in truth. One 
day a friend of mine found me deeply engaged in a 
very important critical decision. We discussed the 
facts and the strategy. But then he turned all my 
mind by quoting from the 73rd Psalm, verse 28, “But 
it is good for you to draw near to God.” I became 
liberated, my breath was free again. 

To me this “Book” is a shrine, the shrine of my 
life. If there is not exclusively the gold of God in it, 
the gold is there, and it is for me and it is to be 
found nowhere else in the world! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 154) 
To the Editors: 

I have just read the letter of Barbara Sargent in the 
October 17 issue of Christianity and Crisis with consider- 
able sympathy, but with an equal concern. 

My sympathy consists of sharing her desire that the 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches associated in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches should be honest and cre- 
ative in their relationship to the several arts. 

My concern is that, although she is a part of a re- 
sponsible committee of the department which should 
spark an artistic renaissance in the whole life of the 
Council, Mrs. Sargent indicates she does not intend 
to vote and that she believes the department can have 
no real influence on what will be done by the Council. 
Furthermore she writes in exactly the style best 
calculated to irritate those whom she most wants to 
influence. 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is not an entity separate from the churches 
and their representatives who make it up. There is 
no villain or oligarchy or hierarchy ultimately respon- 
sible for what it does. 

If, as I think is likely true, we in the National Coun- 
cil are less than creative and able in the arts and are 
possibly in the process of doing even worse, I wish 
the critics of what is said and done would criticize 
from within the body, realizing, of course, that in a 
representative democracy one must win others to truth, 
beauty and goodness, and that there is no artistic line 
any more than there is a theological line that the Coun- 
cil can be bludgeoned into following. If truly artistic 
people are to influence the Council, they must work 
at it and from the inside, both organizationally and 
psychologically. 

Eugene Carson Blake 
President, 
National Council of Churches 
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